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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HIS issue brings to a close the second year of THE HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. The 
Editors are more than ever convinced that there is need for 

such a publication. There is a large amount of unpublished valuable 
manuscript material. The Archives of the General Convention are 
an illustration. The manuscript Journals of Bishop Jackson Kemper, 
the first Missionary Bishop of this Church, have been published in 
small part by the Wisconsin Historical Society, but the remainder 
await publication. The same is true of the Journals of Bishop 
Ravenscroft of North Carolina. Such records are invaluable. Under 
normal circumstances they can only be made available in such a 
magazine as this. 


Like all periodicals and church papers, the Magazine has had 
difficult going. The subscriptions do not, as yet, meet the cost of 
printing and mailing. Continuance has only been made possible by 
the generous help of interested friends. It must be plainly stated 
that without an increase in the subscription list the Magazine cannot 
go on beyond the coming year. A modest two hundred subscriptions 
would meet all costs. The Editors, the Treasurer and the writers of 
articles do not receive a penny for their services. We therefore appeal 
to all who are interested in the preservation of the history of this 
Church to aid in securing an increased circulation for 1934. 
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THE REVEREND ALEXANDER GARDEN 
I. 
By Edgar Legare Pennington 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
IN SouTH CAROLINA 


HE earliest evidence of the presence of an Anglican clergyman 


on South Carolina soil comes from the pen of one Morgan 
Jones. In a letter written from New York, March 10th, 


1685-6, Mr. Jones described his experiences, as follows:— 


“These Presents may certify all Persons whatsoever, 
that in the Year 1660, I being then an Inhabitant in Virginia, 
and Chaplain to Major General Bennet of Manseman County, 
the said Major Bennet and Sir William Berkley sent two 
Ships to Port-Royal, now called South-Carolina, which is 
60 Leagues to the Southward of Cape Fair; and I was sent 
therewith to be their Minister. Upon the 8th of April we 
set out from Virginia, and arriv’d at the Harbour’s Mouth 
of Port-Royal the 19th of the same Month, where we waited 
for the rest of the Fleet that was to sail from Barbadoes 
and Bermuda with one Mr. West, who was to be Deputy- 
Governor of the said Place. As soon as the Fleet came in, 
the small Vessels that were with us sail’d up the River to a 
Place called the Oyster-Point. There I continued about 
eight Months; all which Time being almost starved for want 
of Provisions, I and five more travell’d thro’ the Wilder- 
ness till we came to the Tuscorara Country: There the 
Tuscorara Indians took us Prisoners, becaise we told them 
we were bound for Roanok: That Night they carried us into 
their Town, and shut us up close by ourselves, to our no 
small Dread. The next Day they enter’d into a Consultation 
about us; which after it was over, their Interpreter told us, 
that we must prepare ourselves to die next Morning. Where- 
upon being very much dejected, and speaking to this Effect 
in the British Tongue, ‘Have I escaped so many Dangers, 
and must I now be knocked on the Head like a Dog?” Then 
presently an Indian came to me, which afterwards appear’d 
to be a War-Captain belonging to the Sachim of the Doegs 
(whose Original I find must needs be from the old Britons) 
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and took me up by the Middle, and told me in the British 
Tongue, I should not die: And thereupon went to the Em- 
peror of Tuscorara, and agreed for my Ransom and the Men 
that were with me. They then welcomed us to their Town, 
and entertained us very civilly and cordially four Months; 
during which Time, I had the Opportunity of conversing 
with them familiarly in the British Language; and did preach 
to them three Times a Week in the same Language; and they 
would usually confer with me about any thing that was 
difficult therein; and at our Departure they abundantly sup- 
ply’d us with whatever was necessary to our Support and 
Well-being. They are seated upon Pontigo-River, not far 
from Cape-Atros. This is a brief Recital of my Travels 
among the Doeg Indians.”’! 


Mr. Jones does not mention any religious service held by him at 
Port Royal. He was a Welshman; and as a postscript to his letter 
declared his readiness to conduct any Welshman or others to the 
country. Afterwards he became a missionary at Newtown, Long 
Island, and served other places in New York.? 

Though Dalcho, the leading Church historian of South Carolina, 
has placed Mr. Jones at the head of his list of clergy, a later authority 
regards this letter as ‘“‘a mere fabrication.”” If Mr. Jones met the ex- 
pedition from Barbadoes and Bermuda which he mentioned, so Edward 
McCrady argues, “it is clear that he antedated the event by ten 
years. He states that he remained in the colony at Oyster Point for 
eight months. It will be observed that the colony first settled Old 
Town on the Ashley in 1670 and was not removed to Oyster Point 
until 1680. Nor can we reconcile his statement by supposing it a 
mere mistake as to his date, for the date was the very point about 
which his letter was written, the object of it being to show that the 
title of England to America by possession was prior to that of Spain.’’ 

On the 24th of March, 1663, King Charles the Second granted a 
charter to Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and other noblemen who had 
petitioned for land. In making their request, the applicants alleged 
as their motive, a “zest for the propagation of the Christian faith in 
a country not yet cultivated or planted, and only inhabited by some 
barbarous people, who had no knowledge of God.’ The charter 
they received established the Church, but permitted and enjoined 
religious toleration. 

Prospective English settlers under Colonel William Sayle visited 


1Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1740, Vol. X., 104. 
2Bolton: Westchester Church, 259-260. 

3McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Pr rietary Govt., 
4Dalcho: Historical Account . "oak in S.C 
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Port Royal in 1670. They remained there only a short time, how- 
ever; then they removed to the western bank of the Ashley river, 
where the prospects for pasturage and tillage were more favourable. 
There they laid the foundation of what is now Charleston. Other 
settlers arrived. The settlement was fortified; additional defences 
were erected later. On June 25th, 1670, Sayle wrote Lord Ashley, 
that “there is one thing which lyes very heavy upon us, the want of 
a Godly and orthodox Minist’ w™ I and many others of us have ever 
lived under as the greatest of o" Mercys.” He suggested one Mr. 
Sampson Bond, in the Bermudas, “under whose powerfull and soul- 
edefying Ministry I have lived eight yeeres last past,” as very de- 
sirable.6 Lord Ashley was one of the proprietors; and by his order, of 
date November 1st, 1670, the settlement was officially named Charles 
Town.’ It may be noted here that Mr. Bond’s services were not 
obtained. 

Governor Sayle’s health, because of his great age and the fatigue 
and exposure incident to the settling of the colony, soon failed. He 
died in March, 1671, at the age of about eighty.’ On the 4th of 
March, he sent for his Council, and nominated Joseph West as his 
successor. 

Sir John Yeamans expected to be appointed governor at Sayle’s 
death; and at a meeting of the Grand Council, the following De- 
cember, he asserted his right to the office under the Fundamental 
Constitutions. There was considerable opposition; but Yeamans 
had already been commissioned as governor, his commission being 
dated August 21st, 1671.8 

With the commission of governor to Yeamans, the Lords Proprie- 
tors sent out a commission as surveyor general to John Culpeper, who 
had come out with him from Barbadoes.® Culpeper appears to have 
entered at once upon his duties; while West was still governor, he 
made a rough draught or sketch of the settlement of Charles Town 
for the proprietors, giving the location of the tracts of land and town- 
lots taken up by the colonists. In this plat, he marked a certain 
tract of three hundred acres as “‘Land reserved by Governor & Coun- 
of Charleston (Courtenay), 1883, p. 374. 

6Collections, S. C. Hist. Soc., V., 210; McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Pro- 
prietary Govt., 145. 

iHist. Sketches of S. C. (Rivers), 96; McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Pro- 
prietary Govt., 138. 

8sMcCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Proprietary Govt., 157-158. 


9McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Proprietary Govt., 160; Calendar State 
Papers, Colonial (Sainsbury), 1889, p. 688. 
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sell to be disposed of at their pleasure, I suppose for a minister or 
governor,’’10 

Sir John Yeamans was proclaimed governor at Charles Town 
the 19th of April, 1672.11. Among his first acts, he proceeded to lay 
out the site of another town. The town thus laid off extended no 
further west than the present Meeting street, nor further north than 
Broad street, nor further south than Water street.!2. It was not in- 
tended to abandon the old town on the Ashley. In June, 1672, an 
act was passed for the uniform rebuilding of the town; and in accord- 
ance with that act, the old town was laid out anew and divided into 
sixty-two lots.¥ 

As early as 1672, settlers began to move into the territory now 
occupied by the city of Charleston. On the 17th of December, 1679, 
in response to representations which had been made, the Lords Pro- 
prietors wrote Governor West and the Council:— ‘We are informed 
that this Oyster Point is not only a more convenient place to build a 
town on than that formerly pitched by the first settlers, but that the 
people’s inclinations turn thither; we let you know that Oyster Point 
is the place we do appoint for the port town of which you are to take 
notice and call it Charles Town.’’!4 

In the spring of 1680, the removal to the new town was made; 
and during the same year thirty houses were erected. It was called 
for awhile New Charles Town, to distinguish it from the old town; 
but from 1682, it was known for a century simply as Charles Town. 

The settlers who arrived represented various religious persuasions. 
Soon, however, they began to reveal the effect of their separation 
from religious restraint. The Grand Council saw fit to order that 
none should retail strong drink or keep a tippling house without a 
license. A law was enacted for keeping the Lord’s day sacred and 
suppressing ‘idle, drunken, and swearing persons.’”’ There were 
other important acts designed to remedy the demoralization.'® 

That a site was reserved for a church in the new town is evident 
from a letter written in 1682 by a gentleman “T A 4 
(supposed to be Thomas Ash), who had been on board the ‘‘Rich- 
mond,” a ship which had brought out some French Protestants. 
“The town,” said the writer, “is regularly laid out into large and 
capacious streets, which to buildings is a great ornament and beauty. 


10McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Proprietary Govt., 160. 

1Jbid., 160. 

12lbid., 163. 

isIbid., 163. 

14Hist. Sketches of S.C. S. C. Hist. Soc., I., 102- 
103; McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the hy steers Govt., 182. 

15McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the as a Gout. 182. 

16Winsor: Narrative and Critical History, V. 
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In it they have reserved convenient places for a church, town-house, 
and other public structures, an artillery ground for the exercise of 
their militia, and wharves for the convenience of their trade and 
shipping.’’!? 

On the 14th of January, 1681, Originall Jackson and Meliscent 
his wife deeded four acres of ground for a church, stating in their 
instrument of gift that they were ‘excited with a pious zeal for the 
propagation of the true Christian religion,” and that the divine service 
to be carried on should be ‘‘according to the form and liturgy of the 
Church of England, now established’’; also that the service was ‘‘to 
be duly and solemnly done and performed by Atkin Williamson, 
cleric, his heirs and assigns forever in our church or house of worship 
to be erected and built upon our piece or parcel of ground.’"8 The 
location of this land has not been identified. Mr. Jackson owned 
some land on the Cooper river in 1672; but it is not known that he 
owned any land in or near the town. There were no settlements out 
of town in 1680 large enough to afford a congregation. 

The first church was erected about 1682—the first Episcopal 
church in Carolina. It was placed at the site set apart for a house 
of worship at the famous corner of Broad and Meeting, where St. 
Michael’s stands to-day—a spot dear to all who have felt the charm 
and atmosphere of old Charleston. The structure was of black 
cypress, although the foundation was of brick. For lime, the work- 
men burnt the heaps of oyster-shells which had been piled thick along 
the river-banks near the coast. There were generous gifts, and the 
church had a happy start. It was usually spoken of as the English 
Church, but the real name was St. Philip’s.!9 

The Reverend Atkin Williamson was evidently on hand when the 
church was built. In 1709, he petitioned the General Assembly ‘‘to 
be considered for his services in officiating as minister of Charles 
Town.”20 By the act of 1710-11, the Assembly appropriated £30 for 
Mr. Williamson’s support, stating that he ‘had grown so disabled 
with age, sickness, and other infirmities, that he could not longer 
attend to the duties of his ministerial function, and was so poor that 
he could not maintain himself.’’! It is reputed that he was inclined 
to strong drink;?? but such a weakness was regarded more indulgently 
in those days than at present, and most probably the minister felt 
the strain of pioneer conditions. His active ministry may have come 


17McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the ig ey Govt., 182-183. 
18Dalcho: Historical Account . . . ChurchinS. C., 26. 

19I[bid, 26; McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Proprietary Govt., 183. 
20McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Proprietary Govt., 332. 

21Dalcho: Historical Account . . . ChurchinS. C., 32. 

228. P. G. A-4 (Letter of Jan. 16, 1708), Stevens & Brown L. C. Trans. 
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to a close in 1696, when the Reverend Samuel Marshall was appointed 
to the place. 

As early as 1690, a law was passed in the province, declaring that 
emancipation of the slaves did not result from their baptism.” As 
efforts to Christianise the negroes were prominent in the ecclesiastical 
history of the Carolina province, it is well to note this fact in its 
chronological order. It may be said, that in all the English colonies 
the clergy tried hard to persuade the slave-owners that their slaves 
were more than chattels and that they were entitled to religious in- 
struction. The Church of England was deeply interested in mis- 
sionary work among the strange races—the negroes and the Indians; 
and the letters forwarded to the missionaries contained many re- 
minders of their duty to the poor heathen. But the missionaries 
encountered obstacles, in the indifference of the slave-owners and the 
persistent fear that baptism would imply freedom. 

The Reverend Mr. Marshall left a considerable benefice in Eng- 
land, for the precarious struggles of a colonial clergyman. He was 
an able and learned man. On arriving in South Carolina, he must 
have foreseen the difficulties ahead. There were only fifty to be 
found in his congregation; but he made a good impression and the 
number increased.24 The General Assembly, on the 8th of October, 
1698, passed an act, settling a salary on him; in the bill he was re- 
ferred to as ‘‘a sober, pious, worthy, able and learned Divine,” char- 
acterised by “‘exemplary life and good doctrine.” He was officially 
appointed by the Assembly as “‘minister of Charles Town, during his 
life, or so long as he shall think fit to continue in this colony.”* It 
was also enacted that a negro man and woman, and four cows and 
calves be purchased for his use and paid for out of the public treasury.”6 
In this manner, provision for his support was fixed as a public item of 
expense: and this act was the commencement of a series of measures 
tending to strengthen the establishment of the Anglican Church in 
South Carolina. 

In 1697, the General Assembly had granted liberty of conscience 
to all Protestants.2?7, For some years, French Huguenots had been 
settling in the province and had planted homes there. They were 
destined to wield a large influence in American history, through their 
descendants. 

Mrs. Affra Coming, the widow of one of the first settlers, made a 
gift in 1698 of seventeen acres of ground, adjoining the town, for the 


23McCord: Statutes of S. C., VII., 343. 

24Maryland Historical Society Fund Publication No. 37, p. 18. 
25Hawks and Perry: Documentary Hist. g the Church in S. C., 33. 
26Dalcho: Historical Account . « Church in S. C., 33. 

27T rott’s Laws, 74-75. 
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church.28 It is evident that the Church was built on a strong founda- 
tion; a healthy sentiment was moulded by Marshall’s character. 

The same year, Charles Town received the donation of a library 
through the generosity of the Reverend Thomas Bray, commissary of 
the Bishop of London for the province of Maryland. A large number 
of libraries were presented in the colonies by the efforts of that far- 
sighted English clergyman, who was desirous that the colonists should 
not be separated from intellectual influences. In most cases, the books 
were designed for the property of the parish, and the priest was to be 
the custodian. There are few particulars in which the Church of 
England may take greater pride than in the introduction of the lend- 
ing library into America. 

A list of the books sent to Charles Town, entitled ‘‘A Register 
of the Books Sent tow®* Laying the Foundacon of a Provincial Library 
in Charles Town in Carolina,” is preserved in Volume II. of Doctor 
Bray’s Bibliothece Provinciales American@,® in the archives of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. In this 
register, we find the books—many of them expensive folios—classified 
under the following heads:— 


I. Script: & Commentators (20 titles). 
II. Fathers and Antient Writers (9 titles). 
III. Apologies for y® Authority of the H. Script. and y® Truth 
of the X* Religion (6 titles). 
IIII. Bodies of Divinity both Catechetical & Scholastical (15 
titles). 
V. On y® General Doctrine of the Covenant of Grace (4 titles). 
VI. On y®Creed both y® whole Body of Credenda and other par- 
ticular Articles (25 titles). 
VII. On Moral Laws & X*" Duties (28 titles). 
VIII. Vpon Repentance (5 titles). 
IX. Of Divine Assistance pray* and y® Sacraments those means 
of performing y® Foregoing Articles (9 titles). 
X. Sermons (15 titles). 
XI. Modern Controversy (15 titles). 
XII. Ministerial (7 titles). 
I. Humanity viz' Ethicks and Oeconomicks (7 titles). 
II. Polity and Law (no titles). 
III. History & its Apendages Chronology Geography Voyages 
and Travails (38 titles). 


28McCrady: Hist of S. C. under the Proprietary Govt., 
29Bray: ibliothecae Provinciales Americanae, §8-78. (There is a 
photofilm enlargement in the Library of Congress, in the S. P. G. material.) 
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IIII. Physiology Anatomy Chirurgery & Medicine (14 titles). 
V. Mathem“** & Trade (5 titles). 
VI. Grammars & Lexicons (7 titles). 
VII. Rhetorick (no titles). 
VIII. Logick (no titles). 
IX. Poetry (2 titles). 
X. Miscellanies (one title). 


On the 16th of August, 1701, some more books—five titles, 
making a total value of £3, 12s, for the supplementary gift— were 
sent “to Augm‘ the Library of Charles Town Carolina.” 

In Charles Town, from the start, the Assembly looked on the 
library as a public responsibility. On the 25th of November, 1698, 
the Assembly passed resolutions of gratitude to Doctor Bray. In 
fact, October 8th, a committee had been directed to write to the 
Bishop of London and Doctor Bray and give the thanks of the House 
for their pious care and pains in providing and sending a minister 
of the Church of England and ‘“‘laying a foundation for a good and 
public library.’’8!_ Provision was promptly made for buying more 
books. 

Doctor Bray could not have carried on his splendid activities 
without assistance; and he had received donations from various indi- 
viduals, noblemen, clergymen, and societies; and by the time he de- 
parted for Maryland, in 1699, he had collected £2488, 15s. The 
sum total of the value of books sent into the American plantations, of 
the charges of marking the covers of the volumes, of soliciting gifts, 
and of other expenses amounted by that time to £2958, 13s., 4d.%? 
In the doctor’s account book, we find that the proprietors of Carolina 
contributed £30 to the cause, and that he received from ““The Colony 
of Carolina at Present and in promise’ £224.33 The value of the 
library sent to Charles Town by him was listed in the same book 
at £300.34 A study of the list of donors does not reveal the same 
sense of reciprocal obligation on the part of any other province or 
colony. The interest evoked by the library renders plausible the 
conjecture that it was perhaps the first library in America, supported 
to any degree by public funds.*5 

On wae “i of November, 1700, an act was ratified by the Gen- 


bid., 
ad ade ‘of the Commons House of Assembly for 1698. 
32Dr. Bray’s Accounts: Part I, Being an Account of Benefactions and Libraries 


for y® Clergy . . Anno 1698 'To the Time of his Pat cee for Maryland Anno 
in Library of Congress, in S. P. 
33 


bid., 
aM eCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Royal Govt., 508. 
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eral Assembly for securing the provincial library at Charles Town. 
The preamble recognises Doctor Bray’s generosity; and states:— 


‘‘Whereas at the Promotion of the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Bray, and the Encouragement and Bounty of the Right 
Honourable the true and absolute Lords and Proprietors 
of this Province, and the aforesaid Dr. Bray, and the In- 
habitants of this Province, a Library hath been sent over 
to Charles Town, for the Use of this Province.”’*® 


By this act, commissioners and trustees were appointed for the 
preservation of the library. The collection was put in the hands of 
the minister, to be lent to the inhabitants in succession, under the 
direction of the commissioners.*7 One section of the act provided 
that “the inhabitants of this province shall have liberty to borrow 
any book out of the said provincial library, giving a receipt for the 
same to the incumbent of Charles Town * * * with a promise 
to return the said book or books.’”’ The commissioners were required 
to make seven catalogues of all the books—one for the Lords Pro- 
prietors in England, one for the Bishop of London, one for Doctor 
Bray, one for the record of the secretary of the province, one for the 
custody of the commissioners, one for the wardens of Charles Town, 
and one to be kept by the incumbent in the said library, “‘so any per- 
son may know what books are contained in the said library.’ 

On the 16th of January, 1703, Justice Nicholas Trott informed 
the House of Commons that Doctor Bray had sent additional books 
to the public library, together with books for a layman’s library. 
He was instructed to write to the reverend doctor and thank him in 
behalf of the Assembly.3® The following May, the receiver was in- 
structed to pay for transcribing the catalogue of the library books.‘ 
In the Church Acts of 1704 and 1706, a room was reserved in the rec- 
tory of the minister of Charles Town for the library.*! 

We must leave this refreshing episode, and return to the state of 
the Church. An epidemic of yellow fever swept Charles Town in 
1699 and destroyed nearly a hundred and fifty lives. Mr. Marshall 
was one of those who died. His death was regarded among the people 
as a great loss; and the Governor and Council petitioned the Bishop 
of London to send another such man as the late Mr. Marshall, who 
“by his regular, sober, and devout life, gave no advantage to the 


367 rott’s Laws, 1-5. 
37Ibid. 
bed. 


39MSS. Journals, Commons House of Assembly, 1703; McCrady: Hist. of S. C-.. 


under the Proprietary Govt., 353. 


40McCrady: Hist. of 8. C. under the Proprietary Govt., 353. 
ailbid., 353, 701; Statutes of S. C., Vol. EI., 287, 286. 
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enemies of our Church to speak ill of its ministers; by his sound doc- 
trine the weak sons of our Church he confirmed; by his easy, and, as 
it were, natural use of the ceremonies of our Church, he took away all 
occasions of scandal at them; by his prudent and obliging way of 
living, and manner of practice, he had gained the esteem of all per- 
sons.’’#2 

The Reverend Edward Marston, his successor, arrived in Charles 
Town in 1700. He was a Master of Arts; and had published in Lon- 
don a sermon on Simony which attracted attention. He continued 
in charge for five years. 

The Reverend William Corbin arrived the same year; and 
worked among the settlers upon Goose Creek. The Anglican missions 
gradually spread among the growing rural population. At that time, 
more than a half of the colonists (to say nothing of the negroes and 
Indians) were living without the ministrations of religion. There 
were a few dissenting teachers.“ 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
usually known as the S. P. G., was founded in 1701. This child of 
the celebrated Doctor Thomas Bray had more to do with the sys- 
tematic evangelising of the American colonies than any other agency. 
Before its inception, the sending of missionaries depended to a large 
extent upon the caprice of the proprietors of colonial enterprises or 
upon irregular donations. But from the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century till the establishment of American independence, a steady 
stream of missionaries and schoolmasters poured into the colonies, 
chosen and generally supported by the Venerable Society. The 
liberal policy of the S. P. G. has been the subject of frequent comment. 
So far from obtruding the Episcopal services upon unwilling colonists, 
the Society several times supported clergymen not episcopally or- 
dained. This was notable in South Carolina, where certain French 
Huguenot ministers were beneficiaries of the Society. 

The first S. P. G. missionary to arrive in Charles Town was the 
Reverend Samuel Thomas, who reached South Carolina, December 
25th, 1702, after a long voyage.® He was accorded a regular annual 
stipend of £50, with £10 additional allowance, to be laid out in 
“stuffs for the use of the wild Indians,’”’ and £20 for his ‘farther 
Encouragement.’’#6 He was an earnest, zealous, and tender-hearted 
man. While his original mission was to the Yamassee Indians, he 
was prevented because of a war which they were fighting with the 


42Hawks and Perry: Documentary History of the Church in S. C., 7. 
43Perry: American Episcopal Church, I., 376. 

44Humphreys: Hist. Acct. S. P. G., 25. 

45S. P. G. A-1, *83 (Stevens & Brown L. C. Trans.). 

46Account of S.P. G., 1706, pp. 31-32. 
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Spaniards from going to them. The stories of the Indians’ cruelty— 
taking scalps, for instance—filled him with distress. The negroes 
proved more docile. 

Mr. Corbin having left the Goose Creek Church and having gone 
to the Barbadoes,‘? Mr. Thomas was appointed to the Cooper river 
district. One of his charges was Goose Creek, where he found “‘the 
best and most numerous congregation in all Carolina.’’48 On the 
borders of civilisation, he discovered that the English settlers were 
reverting to heathenism; at length he persuaded them to observe 
Sunday, which had been “generally profaned,’’ and he induced many 
to “set up the worship of God in their own families.’"” The Holy Com- 
munion had not been administered in one district before he came; 
and ‘‘after much pains” he could procure only five communicants at 
first. The number grew to forty-five.4® Impressed with the ignor- 
ance, he set up a school and taught twenty-three to read. There was 
a church at Goose Creek at the time of Mr. Thomas’s arrival. Mr. 
Marston of Charles Town, in a letter dated February 3rd, 1703 (be- 
fore Mr. Thomas took charge of his field), said that there were no 
more churches in the country, where the Common Prayer was used, 
except his own and the one at Goose Creek.5® 

Mr. Thomas died in October, 1706.5! After his death, he was 
described in a letter of the Governor and Council as ‘‘a person of 
great piety and virtue * * * exemplary life, diligent preaching, 
and obliging carriage.’’5? 

The Pompion Hill Chapel was constructed in 1703—a small 
building, thirty feet square, made of cypress. It was erected through 
private subscriptions and the help of the Governor, Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson. Mr. Thomas ministered there. When the actual parish 
Church of St. Thomas’s was begun in 1707, Pompion Hill became a 
chapel of ease.% 

On the 6th of May, 1704, the Assembly passed a law requiring 
all members of that legislative body to subscribe to the Act of 1678, 
disabling Papists, requiring the oath of allegiance to Queen Anne, 
and making the reception of the sacrament according to the use of 
the Church of England compulsory. This bill caused a good deal 
of resentment; in fact, it was carried by a majority of only a single 
vote. Mr. Marston was opposed to the act. He had been a Jacobite 
before coming to the province, and his sympathies were opposed to 


47S. P. G. A-1, *60 (Stevens & Brown L. C. Trans.). 

res to Journal of Society, A., 477-478. 
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50S. P. G. A-1, #60 (Stevens & Brown L. C. Trans.). 

51A ppendiz to Journal of Society, A, 477-478. 

52Humphreys: Hist. Account, S. P. G., 49. 

338. P. G., New Photostats, S. C., ff. 247-248 (Library of Congress). 
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the administration. He had been imprisoned in England on the charge 
of “railing against the government.’’ Of strong convictions, and, 
perhaps of a contentious disposition, he expressed himself very forcibly 
in his sermons. The Assembly ordered him to appear and produce 
his sermon notes. On his refusal, he was deprived of his salary until 
he should submit to their jurisdiction. 


Il. 


The Assembly passed another act, November 4th, 1704, establish- 
ing the Church of England in the province. The Governor and the 
dominant faction, as well as Lord Granville, the Palatine, were on the 
side of the Church. By this law, it was enacted that the Book of 
Common Prayer and the sacraments and rites of the Church of Eng- 
land be used by “all and every Minister or Reader in every Church 
which now is, or hereafter shall be settled and by law established, 
within this province.”” The act provided for the support of min- 
isters and constituted new parishes. It provided for a board of lay 
commissioners, to try and remove any minister against whom com- 
plaint should be made. This provision subjected ministers to un- 
certainty and to the possible caprices of the laity. Daniel Defoe, 
the famous novelist, said, in commenting on this item, that the court 
would so operate, that “‘ twill be always true, that when a clergy- 
man has courage either to reprove their vices or oppose any of their 
arbitrary proceedings, they shall be liable to the censure of those 
very men they ought to reprove.’’®4 

Under this law, Mr. Marston was called to account by the com- 
mission and deprived of his benefice. Of those who passed on the 
case, he complained that eleven—there were twenty in all—were 
never known to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

The severity of this act may perhaps be explained by the resent- 
ment against dissenters which marked the Assembly of January, 1703. 
The year before, Governor James Moore had conducted an unsuccess- 
ful expedition against the Spaniards in Florida. The presence of the 
Spaniards was the cause of grave concern and anxiety in the early 
days of the province; there was little security against invasion. The 
Governor had asked the House to appropriate money for the ex- 
pedition, and for a second one. He was opposed in this request by 
the non-conformists, who withdrew from the House rather than 
accede to his demands. Deprived of a quorum in the legislature, 


54Daniel Defoe: Party Tyranny. 
55Dalcho: estortoat Account . . . ChurchinS. C., 63. 
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the consideration of other matters of importance was estopped. As 
a result, there were angry demonstrations against the dissenters.*6 

Whatever the provocation, the act was regarded as objection- 
able, as discriminatory, and as smacking of a persecuting spirit. 
There was a large population of non-churchmen; and one will readily 
agree that the act imposed a hardship. Queen Anne, zealous as she 
was for the English Church, declared the law null and void. It was 
repealed, the 30th of November, 1706. 

Marston attempted to get reinstated, but did not succeed. He 
went to the newly established Christ Church Parish, only to be re- 
fused by the vestry. ‘‘His litigious, contentious temper’ stood in 
his way.5?7 Out of employment, he suffered poverty. This aroused 
comment; and the Assembly voted £150 for his wife. But Marston 
himself seemed not to have changed. In October, 1709, the Assem- 
bly ordered his prosecution as ‘a common disturber to the Governor 
and government.’”’ From time to time, the Assembly granted relief 
to his family, till, in 1712, the obstinate priest left the province.*8 
It is not to be inferred that he was a bad man. Landgrave Thomas 
Smith, speaker of the House of Commons, wrote a letter in 1709, 
declaring that ‘Mr. Marston is publicly known to be a man of good 
life and conversation. The one fault to be really found in him by 
his enemies was plain dealing and preaching good orthodox doctrine, 
and his enemies did not love to have their faults told them.’’59 

Another act was passed the 30th of November, 1706, formally 
establishing the Church of England in South Carolina. It is known 
as ‘‘the Church Act.” This law gave much satisfaction to the Lords 
Proprietors; by it parishes were established, French services were 
provided for St. Denis, the building of churches and parsonages 
would be encouraged by a grant from public funds, a salary was to 
be afforded the ministers, and lay commissioners were to be appointed 
to collect and handle special funds for church-building in the parishes 
and to act as supervisors of the building of churches and the enclosing 
of cemeteries and glebes. With the dissenting population, the act 
was naturally unpopular. 

In the meantime, the supply of ministers fell far below the needs 
of the colonists. The Reverend Gideon Johnson received the royal 
bounty for his passage to America on the 11th of February, 1708. 
He was sent by the Bishop of London as his representative or com- 
missary at Charles Town. After a disagreeable trip—the rule, not 


56Narratives of Early Carolina (Salley, editor), 221-231. 

57Hawks and Perry: Documentary History of the Church in S. C., 10. 
58Perry: American Episcopal Church, I., 377. 

59S. C. Historical & Genealogical Mag., XX XII., 61-63. 

60F othergill: Emigrant Ministers, 37. 
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the exception, in those days of slow travel—he was stranded with 
his vessel on a sand-bank near the shore, where for twelve days the 
unfortunate voyagers were without food, drink, or shelter.646 When 
he landed, he learned that the Reverend Richard Marsden, a fugitive 
clergyman from Maryland, had ingratiated himself into receiving 
a call to St. Philip’s Church, and had created a party spirit in his 
favour. Johnson’s entrance into the Church and the parsonage was 
opposed; but he won out in the end.® 

At the outset of his ministry in Charles Town, Mr. Johnson 
was very unhappy, not only because of the opposition of Marsden’s 
faction, but also because of the discouraging outlook. His fine traits, 
however, softened the critics; he gradually gained recognition, and 
performed his services dutifully. As differences began to reconcile 
themselves, he went ahead with evangelical spirit. In a letter to 
the S. P. G., he said:— 


“There is nothing that I more earnestly and frequently 
strive for than to bring people to a just sense of their duty 
concerning the Lord’s Supper; for I certainly conclude, if 
I can once persuade them to receive frequently I can easily 
persuade them to anything else that is holy and good.’’® 
64Perry: American Episcopal Church, I., 380. 


The original St. Philip’s Church was in a state of decay; it had 
become too small for the increasing attendance. An act was passed 
March Ist, 1711, providing for a new brick building. In accordance 
with the act, the Church was built on Church street, its present site. 
In 1727, the old cypress edifice was taken down. At the division of 
the town into two parishes, in 1751, the territory south of Broad street 
became St. Michael’s Parish; its Church was erected on the spot 
formerly occupied by the old wooden structure. The new St. Philip’s 
was not finished for some time. 

Charles Town was beginning to assume commercial importance. 
The want of schools had long caused solicitude. The legislature voted 
to establish a free school for the use of the inhabitants of South Caro- 
lina, on April 8th, 1710; but in the political commotion of the time, 
the project was delayed. Here again the agencies of the Church came 
to the rescue. The S. P. G. established a school in the town, under 
the Reverend William Guy, Master of Arts, in 1711.6 In this school, 
the S. P. G. assisted in the aaa of the children, charging the 


61Hawkins: Historical N otices, 5. 


62Perry: American Epi. Ch I., 377-378. 

63Humphreys: Hist. Account, S , 122. 
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teachers to take special care of the manners of their pupils, to teach 
them to abhor lying and falsehood, to avoid evil speaking, and to love 
truth and honesty.® 

On the 12th of December, 1712, an act was passed establishing 
a free school. A stipend was provided by law for the master, who 
was required to be a member of the Church of England and capable 
of teaching Latin and Greek, and catechising the youth in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as professed by the Church.® After the estab- 
lishment of the free school, the school of the S. P. G. was united with 
that of the province; but the S. P. G. continued to appoint the masters. 

Other schools sprang into being in the province. There were 
schools started in Dorchester, Childsbury, Beaufort, Ninety-Six, 
St. Thomas’s Parish, and St. James’ Santee.*® The Reverend Mr. 
LeJau, a French minister, gave much attention to the conversion and 
instruction of the Indians and negroes; and he was loud in his pro- 
tests against the unfair dealings of the white traders. 

To further the evangelisation of the negro, the South Carolina 
Assembly, with much more discernment than the bulk of the popula- 
tion, enacted a law on June 7th, 1712, to counteract the general ob- 
jection against baptising the slaves. It was declared “lawful for any 
negro or Indian slave, or any other slave whatsoever, to receive and 
profess the Christian faith, and to be thereunto baptised’’; and a slave 
was not made free thereby.7”? The missionaries had argued that the 
slave’s status was not altered by baptism; but the masters remained 
obdurate—some of them even after the express enactment. The 
law, however, brought about better co-operation on the part of the 
slave-owners. In 1713, Mr. LeJau reported to the S. P. G. that he 
had baptised a negro woman presented by her mistress, and would 
baptise two other negro women at Easter with the consent of their 
owners.”! 

We return to the Reverend Mr. Johnson and his Charles Town 
field. Notwithstanding the personal popularity of the minister, 
many abuses had sprung up because of the great distance from ec- 
clesiastical authority. Johnson was the commissary of the Bishop 
of London; as such, he was the representative of the recognised 
diocesan of the American colonies. But the lay commissioners, under 
the act of the province, were jealous of their prerogatives and were 
inclined to take the law into their own hands. Ecclesiastical regula- 
tions were enacted without consulting the commissary. Clergymen 


67McCrady: Hist. of S. C. under the Proprietary Govt., 702. 
68T'rott’s Laws, 60-68. 

69Ramage: Local Government and Free Schools in S. C. 
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sent to take charge of parishes had difficulty in getting instituted. 
The commissioners usurped all authority. Johnson found himself 
powerless to deprive an unworthy clergyman; while, on the other 
hand, an innocent minister might be deprived of his benefice by a lay 
board without any redress. The salaries provided for the clergy 
were paid irregularly at best, and in local currency which was un- 
stable. The important matter of the appointment of a parish clerk 
and sexton was taken from the rector’s control; indeed, the rector 
was no more than a hireling. A meeting of the clergy was held in 
Charles Town, the 4th of March, 1713; and a set of grievances was 
compiled.?2. When Johnson returned to England the same year, on 
account of bad health, he presented the grievances. Some of them 
were redressed. 

On that journey, Johnson carried with him a young Yamassee 
prince, for instruction in Christianity and the English language. 
The boy was taken under the tutelage of the S. P. G., and was bap- 
tised by the Bishop of London under the name of “George.’’ He 
was also presented to the King. 

The terrible Indian war of 1715 was one of the most frightful 
occurrences of colonial history. The Yamassee Indians, who occupied 
territory lying between Port Royal Island and the Savannah river, 
made a cruel outbreak on the white settlers. They were joined by 
other tribes, from Florida north to the Cape Fear river. On the 
15th of April, they began devastating plantations and slaying the 
luckless inhabitants. For some time, the desolation continued with 
much bloodshed. The missionaries were heavy sufferers.”2 By that 
time, a number of Anglican missionaries were at work in the outlying 
parishes of the province. 

Commissary Johnson returned, September 18th, in the midst of 
the trouble. He brought with him the youthful prince, who seemed 
to deplore the hostilities. His father was a prisoner of war; but 
George remained an inmate of Mr. Johnson’s home, where he was 
carefully instructed and treated with kindness and sympathy. 

The war slowly waned. A year later, it had practically ended. 
It did not come to a close, however, until about a fifth of the province 
was entirely depopulated. One of its tragic consequences lay in the 
fact that it discredited the efforts of the missionaries to arouse a 
friendly interest in the Indians. 

A real calamity occurred on the 23rd of April, 1716. The 
Reverend Mr. Johnson, with thirty others, went out in a sloop to bid 


728. P. G., S. C. MSS., I., 355-384. 
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farewell to the Governor, the Honourable Charles Craven. When 
the parting was over, a storm arose and the sloop was overset. The 
faithful minister was drowned, while the others were saved. His 
body was washed ashore. When recovered, it was buried at Charles 
Town, with every demonstration of grief and reverence. 

A growing sentiment in favour of the clergy brought home the 
realisation that conditions had not been made attractive for the 
ministers. Some of them had shown heroic qualities during the late 
warfare, and the death of Commissary Johnson had been a severe 
shock. So in 1717, the Assembly made an additional appropriation 
for their support. 

Mr. Guy, who resigned his school in 1714, was succeeded by the 
Reverend John Whitehead, who served as assistant to the rector of 
St. Philip’s. When Mr. Whitehead’s duties became too heavy at 
the Church for proper attention to his pupils, he was followed by the 
Reverend Thomas Morritt, who went to England in 1717 for ordina- 
tion. Mr. Morritt was an ambitious man. His classical curriculum 
would astound us to-day. Industrious, visionary, and somewhat 
temperamental, he remained in charge of the school till 1727.74 The 
school was conducted until the American Revolution, when it broke 
up for want of teachers. 

In November, 1717, the Reverend William Wye arrived as mis- 
sionary. He was soon established at St. Philip’s. The prospect was 
very grave, especially as pirates were preying on the merchants’ 
ships. Mr. Wye was not a worthy successor of Mr. Johnson; and his 
stay at Charles Town was brief. It was discovered that he had se- 
cured his appointment by means of forged credentials. The blow 
which the Church received, however, was merely temporary; for, in 
1719, there arrived the new rector, who was destined to prove himself 
one of the most stalwart figures in the history of the colonial Church. 


74Pennington: Rev. Thos. Morritt and the Free School in Charles Town (S. C. 
istorical & Mag., XXXII., 34-45). 
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THE REVEREND ROBERT RATCLIFFE 
By E. Clowes Chorley 


Y the courtesy of the diocese of Massachusetts we are able to Wt 
reproduce a facsimile of a marriage certificate of 1688 signed 
by the Reverend Robert Ratcliffe, the first Church of England 


minister in Boston, Massachusetts. 


On the eve of the Sunday after the Ascension, Saturday, May 15, 
1686, the frigate ‘Rose’ entered the harbor of Boston. Among ry} 
others, she had on board the Reverend Robert Ratcliffe, M. A., a i) 
graduate of Exeter College, Oxford, who had been appointed by the 
Bishop of London to minister in Boston. 

His advent marked the end of the Puritan regime in Massa- 
chusetts. The Charter of the colony had been cancelled by James II, 


is 
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and Massachusetts had become a royal province. The establish- 
ment of the Church of England followed. The Privy Council had 
ordered Bibles, Prayer Books, together with copies of the Homilies, 
Articles and Tables of Affinity “to be sent to New England,” and 
with them a Church of England minister in the person of Ratcliffe. 
Boston then had about one thousand buildings, “‘streets many and 
large and paved with pebbles”; a town-house built of wood and ‘‘three 
fair and large meeting-houses or churches, commodiously built, in 
several parts of the town.” 

When Ratcliffe arrived Dunton, a London bookseller, was in 
Boston, and thus graphically describes Ratcliffe’s first service: ‘“The 
next Sunday after he landed, he preached in the Town-house, and 
read Common Prayer in his Surplice, which was so great a novelty 
to the Bostonians, that he had a very large Audience.’’ Dunton, 
who was present at the service, says ‘‘the Parson” was “‘a very ex- 
cellent preacher, whose Matter was good, and the Dress in which he 
put it Extraordinary; he being as well an Orator as a Preacher.”’* 

The date of this service was Sunday, May 16, 1686. The fol- 
lowing Tuesday Chief Justice Sewall records ‘‘a great wedding, from 
Milton, and are married by Mr. Randolph’s Chaplain at Mr. Shrimp- 
ton’s, according to y® Service-Book, a little after Noon, when Prayer 
was had at y*® Town-house; was another married at y® same time; 
the former was Vosse’s son. Borrowed a ring.” 

The royal government was formally inaugurated on Tuesday in 
Whitsun week. The day following Sewall records the fact that “Mr. 
Ratcliffe, the minister, waits on the Council. Mr. Mason and Ran- 
dolph propose that he may have one of the three houses to preach in. 
This is denied; and he is granted the east-end of the town-house, 
where the deputies used to meet, untill those who desire his ministry 
shall provide a fitter place.” In his Diary Sewall writes, 


“Sabbath, May 30th, 1686. My son reads to me in 
course y® 26th of Isaiah—In that day shall this song, etc. 
And we sing y® 141 Psalm both exceedingly suited to ye day 
wherein there is to be Worship according to ye Ch of Eng™’ 
as it is called in ye Town House by Countenance of Authority. 
Tis defer’d till ye 6th of June at what time ye Pulpit is pro- 
vided. The Pulpit is moveable, carried up and down stairs 
as occasion served. It seems many crowded thither, and 


y® Ministers preached forenoon and afternoon. Charles 
Lidget there.” 


The Ministers referred to by Sewall were Ratcliffe and Chaplain 
Buckley of the frigate ‘‘Rose.” 


*Dunton. Letters from New England. 
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“The members of the Church of England as by law established” 
assembled for’ organization in Boston on June 15, 1686. The record, 
which is still in existence, gives the names of the founders: “M’*. 
Ratcliffe, our minister; Edward Randolph, Esq’., one of his Majesty’s 
Councell; Captaine Lydgett, M’. Luscomb, M*. White, M*. Maccartie, 
M’. Ravenscroft, Doctor Clarke, M*. Turfery, M*. Bankes, Doctor 
Bullivant.”’ The first act of this body was to provide for a ‘“‘publique 
collection by the Churchwardens for the time being for the service of 
the Church.”” ‘Smith and Joyner’ was ordered to make “twelve 
formes for the service of the Church, for each of which he shall be 
paid 4s. 8d."". The salary of Ratcliffe was fixed at £50 per annum, 
“besides what y® Counsell shall think fitt to Settle on him.” 

Due provision was made for the regular services of the Church. 
On Thursday, August 5th, William Harris, boddice-maker, was the 
first to be “‘buried with the Common Prayer Book in Boston,’’ and 
three days later “Y°® Sacram‘ of y® Lord’s Supper is administered 

t y® Town Hall.” “Prayers of the Church” were appointed to be 
said every Wednesday and Friday morning at seven in summer and 
nine in winter, and Randolph records “‘some Sundays seven or eight 
persons are in one day baptis’d.” 

The Bostonian Puritans did not take kindly to the advent of the 
Church. Randolph speaks of the ‘great affronts’” leveled against 
the Church,—‘“‘some calling our minister Baal’s priest, and some of 
their ministers from the pulpit calling our prayers leeks, garlick, and 
trash.””. Randolph himself, as the prime mover in bringing the Church 
to Boston, was a target for the Puritan attack. Of him, Cotton 
Mather wrote: 


“Of Randolph I said, a good while ago, that I should 
have a further occasion to mention him. And that I may 
never mention him any more, I will take here my Eternal 
Farewell of him, with Relating That he proved a Blasted 
Wretch, followed with a sensible Curse of God, wherever he 
came,—Despised, Abhorred, Unpropperous. Anon he died 
in Virginia, and in such miserable Circumstances that (as it 
is said) he had only Two or Three Negro’s to carry him unto 
his grave.’’* 


When Sir Edmund Andros became governor of the Province he 
devised a plan whereby the Church might use one of the Meeting 
Houses at such a time as it was not needed for Puritan services. Ata 
meeting of the ministers answer was returned to the governor that 
“Twas agreed y* could not with a good conscience consent y* our 


*The Rev. author of ‘Annals of King’s Chapel,” is the authority 
for the assertion that the statement of Cotton Mather is “not supported by evidence.” 
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Meeting-House, should be made use of for y* Common-Prayer Book 
worship.”” For the moment the governor did not press the issue and 
contented himself with attending Ratcliffe’s services in the Town 
Hall. Sewall notes in his diary: ‘‘Monday, January 31. There is a 
meeting at y®° Town-house forenoon and afternoon. Bell rang for it; 
respecting y® beheading Charles y® first. Gov" there.” On Tuesday, 
March 22, 1687, Andros viewed the three Meeting Houses and the 
next day sent Randolph for the keys. Three days later Sewall says, 


“Friday, March 25, 1687. The Govt has service in the 
South Meeting-House. Goodm Needham, (the Sexton) tho’ 
had resolved to the contrary was prevail’d upon to Ring ye 
Bell and open y¢ door at y¢ Governour’s command, one Smith 
and Hill, Joiner and Shoemaker, being very buisy about it. 
Mr. Jno. Usher was there, whether at y® very Begining, 
or no, I can’t tell.” 


The day was Good Friday. On Easter Day the governor and 
“his retinue’ again occupied the South Meeting-House. By reason 
of what Sewall describes as “‘y® Sacrament and Mr. Clark’s long ser- 
mon,” the service lasted till after two o’clock. Meanwhile, the Puri- 
tans whose service had been appointed for half past one, waited ‘‘so 
’twas a sad sight to see how full the street was with people gazing and 
moving to and fro, bec. had not entrance into y® house.” Grieved 
by such invasion the Puritans appointed a special day of fasting and 
prayer. The situation became intolerable and Sewall notes ‘“‘a Hott 
dispute with Gov’ about Meeting-House South.” 

Meanwhile the members of the Church of England set about 
plans for building their own Church. A site was found in a corner of 
the old burying-ground. On October 16, 1688, ‘‘the ground-sills of y® 
Chh are Laid, y°® stone foundation being finished,”’ and the next day 
“a great part of y® Church is raised. The cost of this King’s Chapel 
was £256-9s—the gift of nearly one hundred persons. 

Scarce was this done when William of Orange landed in England. 
When the news arrived in Boston the Puritans at once took the upper 
hand. The government of Andros was overthrown and many of his 
adherents imprisoned. The Church of England shared the fate of 
the government. Ratcliffe escaped imprisonment, but “was hin- 
dered and obstructed in the discharge of his duty.” The windows of 
the Chapel were “broken and the doors and walls daubed and defiled 
with dung and other filth,” and Ratcliffe was “forced to leave the 
country and his congregation, and go for England.”’ His last official 
act seems to have been ministering at the opening of King’s Chapel 
on June 30th, 1689. 
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THE NEW YORK MINISTRY ACT OF 1693 
By R. Townsend Henshaw 


Province of New York into six parishes, New York City, 
Richmond, Westchester, Rye, Jamaica, and Hempstead. It 
directed that in each of these parishes ten vestrymen and two wardens 
should be chosen on the second Tuesday in January, and “‘that in 
each of the respective Cities and Counties hereafter mentioned and 


} er Ministry Act of 1693 divided the southern part of the 


expressed, there shall be called, inducted, and established, a good - 


sufficient Protestant Minister, to officiate, and have the care of souls.” 

This Act marks the beginning of the Church of England as the 
established church of the Province of New York, and also the be- 
ginning of a bitter controversy between the members of that church, 
and members of other religious bodies. 

When the Dutch surrendered the New Netherlands to the English 
in 1664, Richard Nicolls, the first English Governor, published an 
instrument in which he declared “that in all territories of his Royal 
Highness, liberty of conscience is allowed, provided such liberty is 
not converted into licentiousness, or the disturbance of others in the 
exercise of the Protestant Religion." The Charter of Privileges 
granted by the Duke of York to the inhabitants of New York, con- 
firmed ‘“‘the respective Christian Churches, now in practice within the 
City of New York, Long Island, and other places of this province, 
that they shall be held and reputed as privileged churches, and enjoy 
their former liberty of their religions in divine worship and church 
discipline.” 

At a General Meeting convened at Hempstead at the invitation 
of Governor Nicolls on the 28th of February, 1665, “The Duke’s 
Laws” were promulgated for the future government of the Province, 
in which the following provisions were made for public worship: 
‘Whereas the public worship of God is much discredited, for the want 
of painful and able ministers to instruct the people in the true re- 
ligion, and for want of convenient places capable to receive any 
assembly of people in a decent manner, for celebrating God’s holy 
ordinances, ordered, that a church shall be built in the most convenient 
part of each parish, capable to receive and accommodate two hundred 
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persons, to prevent scandalous and ignorant pretenders to the min- 
istry, from intruding themselves as teachers, no minister shall be 
admitted to officiate within the Government, but such as shall pro- 
duce testimonials to the Governor that he received ordination, either 
from some Protestant Bishop or Ministers within some parts of his 
Majesty’s dominions, or the dominions of any foreign prince of the 
reformed religion; upon which testimonials the Governor shall induct 
the said minister into the parish that shall make presentation of him.” 
The Duke’s Laws continued to govern the province until the first 
Provincial Assembly convened by Governor Dongan, in 1683. 

Under these laws there were in the Colony fifteen congregations 
of Dutch Reformed, four of French Huguenots, two Lutheran, and 
thirteen of Puritans, or Congregationalists, in the territory taken 
from the Colony of Connecticut. The only Church of England services 
were those held in the Fort by the Chaplain of the British troops 
stationed there. 

In 1692 two men arrived in the colony who had very definite 
ideas about the need for establishing the Church of England there. 
One was the new English Governor, Colonel Benjamin Fletcher, and 
the other was Colonel Caleb Heathcote. Of the latter his biographer, 
Dixon Ryan Fox, says: “If this man of shady purposes had one de- 
termination more sharply marked than others it was that the Church 
of England should follow the English flag, a safe, well-ordered polity, 
the decentest if not the only road to heaven. As an Anglican, even 
more than as an official or a manor lord, he represents the stiff per- 
sistence of old English ideals, even when transplanted to a wilder- 
ness. His quality of religious zeal was quite as much American as 
English, and he fished for men among his neighbors, not to add more 
glory to the establishment across the sea, but to make those American 
neighbors better men and women. Perhaps there is some significance 
in the fact that, like his colleagues in this missionary labor, Colonel 
Lewis Morris, he was an Anglican of Cromwellian stock.” 

A letter written by Colonel Heathcote to the Venerable Society 
in 1704 sets forth his views on religious matters at the time of his 
arrival in 1692:— “When I first arrived in the Province I found it 
the most rude and heathenish country I ever saw in my whole life, 
which called themselves Christians; there being not so much as the 
least marks or footsteps of religion of any sort; Sundays being the 
only time set apart by them for all manner of vain sports and lewd 
diversions, and they were given to such a degree of rudeness that it 
was intolerable, and having then the command of the militia, I sent 
an order to all the Captains requiring them to call their men under 
arms, and to acquaint them that in case they would not in every town 
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agree among themselves to appoint readers, and pass the Sabbath 
in the best manner they could, till such times as they could be better 
provided, that they should, every Sunday, call their companies under 
arms, and spend the day in exercise, whereupon it was unanimously 
agreed on through the country to make choice of readers, which they 
accordingly did, and continued in those methods some time.” 

Colonel Heathcote was one of the most powerful men in the 
province, wealthy, owner of a hundred thousand acres, Lord of the 
Manor of Scarsdale, and finally Mayor of New York. In Gov. 
Fletcher he found a kindred mind. But they were completely lack- 
ing in popular support. The Church of England meant little to the 
Dutch and French, and the Puritans from New England had no use 
for either Lords or Bishops. Gov. Fletcher soon found the nature 
of the opposition. He proposed, soon after his arrival, the settling 
of an able ministry as one of the best and surest means of suppressing 


vice and profanity. The majority of the Assembly were entirely dis- © 


inclined to the scheme, which occasioned a warm rebuke from the 
Governor at his speech at the close of the session, when he said:— 
“Gentlemen, the first thing that I did recommend to you, at our last 
meeting, was to provide for a ministry, and nothing is done in it. 
There are none of you, but that are big with the privileges of English- 
men and Magna Charta, which is your right; and the same law doth 
provide for the Religion of the Church of England, against Sabbath 
breaking and other profanity. But as you have made it least, and 
postponed it in this Session, I hope you will begin it the next meeting 
and do somewhat toward it effectually.” 

“The determination of the Governor,” says Bolton, ‘‘at length 
induced the House to yield; and a bill was brought in for settling the 
ministry, and raising a maintenance for them.’’ Colonel Lewis 
Morris, in a letter to the Venerable Society, dated, New York, Feb. 
20th, 1711, says:— James Graham, Esq., who was then speaker of 
the Assembly, and had the drawing of their bills, prescribed a method 
of induction and so managed it that it would not do well for the Dis- 
senters, and but lamely for the Church, though it would do with the 
help of the Governor and that was all; but it was the most that could 
be got at that time, for had more been attempted, the Assembly had 
seen through the artifice, the most of them being Dissenters, and all 
had been lost.” 

The good Colonel puts the dilemma plainly. Direct methods 
having failed, the Governor, who undoubtedly knew the form in which 
Mr. Graham drew the bill, resorts to ‘‘artifice.’"” The words used are 
‘“‘a good sufficient Protestant Minister.” To the members of the 
Assembly who passed the Act of 1693 this undoubtedly meant a con- 
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tinuance of the policy followed in the Duke’s Laws, otherwise they 
would have rejected the Act. 

The Act having been passed, the fight waged fiercely over its 
interpretation. The Governor, as judge of the validity of the ordina- 
tion of the clergy, soon made it clear that only those in Anglican orders 
would meet with his approval. His opponents argued that the word- 
ing of the Act permitted the choice of Dissenting Clergy. The quarrel 
thus begun has been continued by the historians of the period. Bolton, 
always a staunch Anglican, defends the Governor:— ‘‘For this com- 
mendable zeal Col. Fletcher has been reviled, by Smith and others, as 
a bigot to the Episcopal form of Church Government.” On the other 
side, Dr. Baird, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Rye, writes 
in 1871:— “The Act of 1693 was well meant. But as wrested from 
its proper design, and made to answer the purpose of the English 
Church party, which was a very small minority of the people, the Act 
could not fail to work mischief. It tended to aggravate the rankling 
surge of injustice and oppression which had been produced under 
other wrongs. And it operated to the serious disadvantage of the 
Church in whose favor it was sought to be construed. This could not 
but be obvious even at the time to intelligent and candid men.” “I 
believe at this day,’’ wrote Colonel Morris in 1711, “The Church had 
been in a much better condition had there been no Act in her favour. 
And like every other attempt to interfere with the liberty of con- 
science and of worship, this course proved only detrimental to the 
interests of true religion.” 

Governor Fletcher has been accused of two things, of duplicity 
in securing the passage of the Act of 1693, due to the use of the words 
“‘a good sufficient Protestant Minister,’ instead of stating plainly,— 
a clergyman of the established Church of England. The second 
accusation is that he forced the establishment of the English Church 
upon an unwilling and resentful people. As to the first charge the 
documents show that from the moment of his arrival the Governor 
was most outspoken in his demand for an established church and 
ministry. When he failed to secure legislative action, the Speaker 
of the Assembly drew up the Act that was finally passed, as a com- 
promise measure. The original act contained a provision that the 
Governor should be judge of the fitness of the minister to be inducted, 
but this was stricken out before the bill was passed. The facts seem 
to indicate, not that the Governor forced through this bill by de- 
ceptive wording, but that the Assembly forced this bill on the Gov- 
ernor. Since he demanded an established Church, this was the best 
they would give him. He made it known plainly and immediately, 
that in spite of the clause that had been stricken out he still had the 
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power to decide what clergy could be called, and when New York, 
Westchester and Rye attempted to call Congregationalists, he let it 
be known that he would recognize only duly ordained clergy of the 
Church of England. 

As to the second charge, that of forcing the Church of England 
upon an unwilling people, there is truth in it. But the point of view 
of an English official of that day must be clearly recognized. The 
Church of England was not to him merely one of the Protestant sects. 
It was the established church of England and therefore of England’s 
colonies. New York was a royal province, and the King was the 
Church's head. 

The Act of 1693 was not intended to suppress other church or- 
ganization. It stated specifically: ‘‘And always provided, that all 
former agreements made with Ministers throughout this Province 
shall continue and remain in their full force and virtue.”” But the © 
purpose of the Governor was to make the Church of England the 
established church in each of the designated parishes, supported by a 
tax on all real estate. Membership in some other church was per- 
mitted, but the members of such churches were not thereby exempted 
from paying this tax. Furthermore certain land that had been ac- 
quired for church purposes in various communities was held to be 
the property of the Church of England. 

The first result of the Act of 1693 was a partial nullification. 
Vestrymen were elected to escape the penalties imposed, but they 
did nothing. 

On Jan. 9th, 1694, the first city vestry was chosen in New York 
under the Ministry Act of 1693. In accordance with State-Church 
ideas, the Wardens and Vestrymen elected under the Ministry Act 
were, at first, a Civil Body. The law said they were to be chosen by 
the freeholders. Of the twelve men elected to this Vestry, only three 
were Episcopalians. And it was the same in other parishes. The 
first Vestry of the parish at Rye, elected in 1695, contained no mem- 
bers of the Church of England. The second City Vestry, chosen 
Jan. 8, 1695, contained but one Episcopalian, Jeremiah Tothill. 
Governor Fletcher now threatened to prosecute them, if they any 
longer refused to carry out his wishes, whereupon on Jan. 26, 1695, 
the vestry resolved that ‘“‘Pursuant to an Act of General Assembly, 
entitled an Act for the settling of a ministry and raising a maintenance 
for them, etc., the Church Wardens and Vestrymen above named 
have this day mett and memine Contra Dicente called Mr. Wm. Vesey 
to officiate in the same place according to the directions in the said 
Act contained.”” Perhaps Tothill offered the above resolution, and 
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his may have been the only vote. The Governor did not dare to 
proceed upon it. 

On April 12th, 1695, the Assembly ruled that ‘‘a Dissenting Min- 
ister may be called.” 

“The petition of the Church-Wardens and Vestry for the City of 
New York was read. Upon the consideration of the petition above 
mentioned, it is the opinion of this House that the Vestrymen and 
Church-Wardens have power to call a Dissenting Protestant Minister; 
and that he is to be paid and maintained according as the Act directs.” 
Whereupon Gov. Fletcher informed the Assembly, that “‘it is out of your 
province to take upon you to explain an Act which you did not make.” 

The Charter of Trinity Church, May 6, 1697, begins with a 
“Reference to Ministry Act of 1693 with assertion that it established 
the Church of England.” 

If after an interval of more than two hundred years the Governor 
appears as the mighty champion of Episcopalianism, it must not be 
forgotten that to his opponents he was all that was evil. Among the 
Colonial Documents is a letter written by Peter De La Noy on June 
13th, 1695, relative to Governor Fletcher’s conduct. Beginning with 
accusations of ostentation, flaunting a coach and six before the tax- 
burdened citizens, he proceeds to accuse Fletcher of bribe-taking, 
even of the encouragement of piracy. His religion was but the veil 
of hypocrisy. “After this all you will perhaps wonder when I tell 
you that this man’s bell rings twice a day for prayers and that he 
appears with a great affectation of piety, but this is true, and it is as 
true that it makes him only more ridiculous, not more respected.” 
The writer then demands ‘‘the removal of this man, and we are not 
solicitous whether he is gently recalled or falls into disgrace, so we 
are rid of him.’”’ Evidently the Governor was not popular. 

On November 2nd, 1696, the Vestry of Trinity Church called 
Mr. William Vesey, as minister, and provided him with the sum of 
ninety-five pounds, that he might go to England and be ordained 
“according to ye Liturgy of ye Church of England.” 

It would seem that Governor Fletcher, while insisting that the 
Ministry Act of 1693 required the Vestries to call ordained clergymen 
of the Church of England, had failed to realize that there was no avail- 
able supply of these men in America. In fact it was not until the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, aided by Queen Anne’s 
bounty, offered to send missionaries, and to pay a portion of their 
salaries, that the ministry of the Church of England became a fact 
in the Province of New York. And it was due to the fine character 
and self-sacrificing ministry of the majority of those missionaries that 
the bitterness aroused by the Ministry Act finally disappeared. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE REVEREND DOCTOR DE KOVEN 
With Notes by the Editor 


HERE has come into the possession of the Editor a copy of the 
Journal of the Reverend Doctor De Koven. It relates to his 
life and work in Nashotah and in Racine College, of which he 

was president, and is dated, July 31st, 1862, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. The parts of the Journal here set forth relate to the larger 
life of the Church in which Dr. De Koven took so prominent a part. 


They shed interesting light upon the great debate on Ritualism in - 


the General Convention and to the controversy which raged around 
his election as Bishop of Illinois, which failed of confirmation by a 
majority of the Standing Committees. 


JOURNAL, 


“In the Spring of 1873 an effort was made to elect me 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Some 40 clergy voted for me and 
almost as many of the laity. Dr. Paddock had, however, I 
think, some dozen more votes and was elect 

“All summer in the Church Journal, owing to some un- 
advised remarks of Dr. Evan and the real want of principle of 
the Editor,* there were attacks upon me as an extreme man, 
etc., of which I took no notice. This was followed in the 
fall by the secession of Bishop Cummins and a persistent 
accusation by him and his followers against myself and 
Racine as a reason by the Confession that prevailed here, 
etc., of his secession. I made a denial of the charges and 
was ' thinking of publishing the letters when Bishop Armitaget 
to whom I had written wrote advising me not to do so. 
It was the last letter the dear bishop ever wrote me, . . 
and a few days after he had written it, he was at rest with 
God. . I was appointed to ‘preach a memorial 
sermon at a special Council in February to elect a new 
bishop. Very bitter attacks had been made upon me, the 
chief one being contained in a pamphlet entitled ‘Principles 
not Men’—signed and pune by Dr. Kemper, Dr. Adams 
and Dr. Egar and others. This led to a defence of myself be- 
fore the Council and a publication of the same in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘A Theological Defence,’ etc. The special Council 


*Rev. Dr. Hugh ph Miler Thompson. 
{Bishop of 
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adjourned without an election, though I was elected by the 
clergy, and very bitter attacks were made upon me, especially 
by the Church Journal, the efforts of which had been con- 
tinuous to injure me. At the next Council I would not allow 
my name to be used, and after Dr. Brown* had been elected 
by the clergy, there was a conference which resulted in the 

, nomination of the Rev. Dr. Welles of Redwing. I myself 
was the person who publicly nominated him and he was 
unanimously elected.” 

“It seems to have been a good choice and the whole 
matter so far has been over ruled for good. It has also been 
blessed in another way, in bringing many to a far clearer and 
fuller appreciation of Eucharistic doctrine. . . . I have 
been spending the vacation here writing an article on the 
Eucharistic Controversy, and otherwise preparing for the 
General Convention. The sudden death of Bishop White- 
house,t who was at Commencement, has been a great blow 
to us all. He died Monday morning, August 10, and was 
buried on the 13th. I attended his funeral, which was a 
very imposing one, but there was no celebration.”’ 


The next entry refers to the controversy which arose over the 
election of the Rev. Dr. Seymour, who had been elected Bishop of 
Illinois in succession to Bishop Whitehouse. It was a time of great 
excitement in the American Church. The battle was raging around 
ritualism and Eucharistic adoration. It being within the canonical 
period, the question of the confirmation of the Seymour election came 
before the House of Deputies of the General Convention. The 
debate, which lasted eight days, was conducted behind closed doors 
and the request of Dr. Seymour to be heard in his own defence was 
refused. Confirmation was defeated on a vote by Orders. The 
Journal says: 


“Meanwhile my friend Dr. Seymour had been elected 
Bishop of Illinois. There was every prospect of trouble on 
the subject of Ritualism and some doubt as to Dr. Seymour’s 
confirmation. The history of the Convention would be an 
interesting one. For months before the Church had been 
excited by the Church Journal and by those of the school of 
Bishop Coxef and so the Convention felt it must do some- 
thing. I had said of myself that:it would be easier to con- 
demn the Eucharistic advent than Eucharistic adoration, 
and the mere charge that Dr. Seymour was suspected of such 
views, added to the recollections of some controversies in 
which he had been engaged in the Seminary§ which gave just 
enough reason for the poor souls who were anxious to reject 
*Dr. J. Hobart Brown, later Bishop of Fond du Lac. 
tBishop of Illinois. 

Bishop of Western New York. 
§Dr. Seymour was a professor in the General Theological Seminary. 
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him on other grounds but did not altogether like to do so, 
were sufficient, and although he had a numerical majority 
in the House he was defeated in a vote by dioceses and orders. 
I was staying with him and did my best to cheer and help 
him, but owing, I think, to false timidity and want of zeal 
and boldness in conducting the case, I was not allowed to say 
anything in his behalf, though most anxious to do so. The 
secret session lasted for eight days and there was a mighty 
debate.” 

“In the debate on Ritualism which followed, I was 
enabled to defend the views on the Eucharist, I believe 
it to be true, in such a manner as to remove some of the 
prejudice against them.* I shall never forget the time and 
occasion and the responsibility there was placed upon me.” 


At the primary convention of the diocese of Fond du Lac Dr. 
Koven was elected bishop in the clerical order. He writes in 
Journal: 


“The first Convention of the diocese of Fond du Lac 
was held that week. The night of the day when after 
my election by the clergy, the laity had not voted for me, 
and Dr. Coleman, later Bishop of Delaware, was elected, was 
a very cold one, and by some mischance the clock in Taylor 
Hall was seized with an inordinate desire to strike and kept 
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it up all night, striking at one time 120 times or thereabouts. 
As there are three bells there were greater facilities than an 
ordinary clock possesses and it made the best use of them. 
The chimney too caught on fire and as the thermometer was 
down in the zero region (the next morning or the morning 
after it was 29 below) we had a disturbed night. I suppose 
the clock had heard of my rejection and was glad of it.’ 


Behind a later entry in the Journal there is large significance: 


“That same day, February 4th, in the evening, I was jt 
elected Bishop of Illinois.” 


The election caused great excitement throughout the Church. 
The Church Journal in a strong editorial stated that ‘Illinois appears 
to be in the condition of a fractious child, who ought to be saved from 
its own passion.” The action of the convention was generally re- a 
garded as a defiance of the whole Church, acting through the General 
Convention, in rejecting Dr. Seymour a few months before. In the 
final issue Dr. De Koven’s election was not confirmed by the neces- 

*Bishop McLaren of Chicago said that the main influence which brought him into 


the Church from Presbyterianism was De Koven’s great speech on Eucharistic adoration 
at the General Convention of 1871. 


tChurch Journal, Feby. 25, 1875. “4 
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sary majority of the Standing Committees and he formally cancelled 
his acceptance of the office. 
Of this episode the Journal says: 


“Meanwhile my papers before the standing committees 
as Bishop-elect of Illinois was filling the papers, Church 
and secular, with editorials and comments. Letters of con- 
gratulation and sympathy were pouring in from all quarters. 
There was the aggravation about it all that it had to go on 
for several weeks, the result becoming daily more manifest 
and hiding in my direction.” 

“Several things attributed to it. 

1. A supposed doubt as to the legality of the election.* 

2. A feeling that it was proper to reject me, because 
there were arguments (correct ones, I think) used to show 
that the office of Standing Committees was one simply of 
hearing testimony, and it was proper for them to show by 
way of reply to such arguments that they had an abstract 
right to reject on any grounds. 

3. Certain resolutions of the diocese of Illinois which 
were supposed (quite unjustly) to censure the General 
Convention. 

4. As Dr. Jaggar’s name was also before the Com- 
mittees, a feeling on the part of some high and dry dioceses 
that to reject both J. and myself, was somehow to retain 
the via media.t 

5. A sort of feeling that orthodoxy in doctrine consists 
in a dull avoidance if any opinions or expression of them 
(in contimested subjects?) 

6. A general fear of ritualism. 

7. An idea that my consecration might increase the 
Cummings schism. 

8. And chiefly misrepresentation of my doctrinal views 
due to the very wrong statements of Dr. Thompson in the 
Church Journal, and of others. 

9. Rejection of the truth itself. 

“Many serious questions have been unsolved, first the 
whole position and duty of standing committees about which 
there is much ignorance, the popular notion being that any 
member of a Standing Committee, clerical or lay, could 
vote according to his own judgment as though it were an 
election. 

2nd, the question as to what constitutes ‘error in doc- 
trine, the popular idea which seems very absurd to write, 
being that not to agree with a Pastoral of the House of 
Bishops, especially that of 1871 involved ‘error in religion.’ 
*A minority of the members of the Convention challenged the legality of the election. 

_ tDr. Jaggar, a pronounced low churchman who had been elected Bishop of Southern 
Ohio, was opposed for confirmation by some high church dioceses because he had publicly 


expressed sympathy with the Rev. Dr. Cheney, who had been deposed in the diocese of 
Illinois for refusing to use the word “regeneration” in the public service of Baptism. 
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3rd, Utter ignorance on some plain matters of doctrine, 
as ist, how far confession in private is permitted and en- 
joined in our Church, and 2nd, the question of the Real 
Presence and how far adoration can be given rightly to our 
Lord thus Present. 

Out of it all will come by and by a fuller knowledge of 
the truth and for myself personally I am thankful I trust 
in God’s will. 

The letters and pamphlets and articles have been very 
numerous and have of course added to the cares of this term 
of trial, and in addition we had three cases of scarlet fever 
running over about the same period. They were very light 
and it did not spread, but we could not but feel anxious. 
There were some funny things happened at which we might 
as well laugh as feel annoyed. I had several anonymous 
letters, one of which was as follows: 


‘DE KoveEn’s DESIRE. 
Voto EPpiscoPari 


I want to be a Bishop, 

And with the Bishops stand, 
A mitre on my forehead 

And a Crosier in my hand. 


P. S.—No such ritualist as you can ever be a Bishop.’ 


“It was mortifying to be classed with Dr. Jaggar, who 
though a very worthy man, I have no doubt, and who cer- 
tainly in my judgment ought to be confirmed, yet it seemed 
to me as if the loyalty I had always shown rendered me un- 
deserving of being ranked with one whose sole public act 
had been to express sympathy with Mr. Cheney. If, how- 
ever, this was mystifying, it was doubly so to have Dr. 
Jaggar confirmed and myself rejected. The newspapers had 
this paragraph which went the rounds. De Koven, ‘Is this a 
Jaggar which I see before me?” . . . The victory will 
come by and by if God wills it—or what is quite as likely, 
the blessing will come from the sorrow and the defeat, for 
such is the lesson of the Cross of our Lord.” 

“T feel wearied with the cares and troubles of the year, 
which has been the most full of care of any in my life, and 
yet with so much to be thankful for. Good night. I write 
with the moon diving over the lake, and a soft murmur of 
the waves.” 

“July 29. There was at least one victory, though not 
here. I went to New York to attend the meeting of the 
Trustees of the General Theological Seminary and give my 
vote for Dr. Lyman as permanent Dean. Several others 
went from the West, besides myself, and out of 93 Trustees 
who were present and voted, 77 voted for him. As it was 
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the first meeting after the General Convention and Bishop 
Coxe’s accusation, it was a very remarkable vindication.” 

Sept. 5th. ‘(I) now am writing a letter to the Illinois 
Convention, withdrawing my acceptance of the election as 
this seems the only way to preserve the rights of the diocese.” 

“On or about the 8th of December—I think that was 
the date—Bishop McLaren was consecrated Bishop of 
Illinois in the Cathedral.* It was my duty to read the con- 
sent of the Bishops. He is a good churchman and a good 
man, and will make, I am sure, an earnest bishop.” 

“Dr. Seymour, after his election as Bishop of Spring- 
field, while waiting for the confirmation of his election by 
the Bishops, wrote a letter to Bishop Vail, which he (Dr. S.) 
allowed to be presented and sent round to the other Bishops 
in which he said things, which of course are true, but which 
showed that he did not hold in any real way the doctrine of 
the Real Presence. There is no escape from this now except 
to suppose that he was trifling with his own conscience—a 
thing I trust impossible. He has accepted the confirmation 
and will be consecrated St. Barnabas’ Day, June 11th, with 
great ceremony in Trinity Church. He is to be received into 
his diocese on Thursday next, July 11th. This was a trial, 
not his election, but the previously mentioned course of 
action. He is too good a man, however, not to come out 
all right, under the very difficult labors of his diocese.” 


“Jan. 2nd.” The entry under this date refers to the heroic 
death of the Rev. L. S. Schuyler, who volunteered to aid during the 
outbreak of the yellow fever at Memphis, when three of the Sisters of 
St. Mary sacrificed their lives. Dr. De Koven writes of him in the 
Journal: 


“‘He was only there a few days and was himself taken ill 
and died of the fever. I was deeply interested in him, for 
just as my name was being tossed about from Standing 
Committee to Standing Committee charged with Romanism, 
he was sent to me to be kept, if possible, from going to the 
Church of Rome.” 


On the 19th day of March, 1879, James De Koven fell on sleep. 
They laid him in the upper chamber with its windows opened to the 
sunrising. 


*Bishop McLaren was elected for Illinois after the rejection of Dr. De Koven by 
the Standing Committees. 
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THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCHES 
By B. Talbot Rogers 


COMPLETE STORY of the Old Catholic Churches would 
carry one into many lands, and involve the records of church 
and state for centuries. 

The Church made repeated efforts to purify herself, and to re- 
tain or recover autonomy, with a primitive catholicity. 

It is essentially the same story with which we are familiar in 
English Church history. 

In France it was called Gallicanism, and the Jansenists were in- 
volved in the same controversy. 

In Germany it came to be known as Febronianism, because 
Bishop von Hontheim of Treves wrote under the nom de plume of 
Febronius. His defense of Episcopacy was approved by many in other 
countries of Europe, notwithstanding its Papal condemnation. But 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars intervened to change 
the face and spirit of Europe. 

In Holland the Diocese of Utrecht maintained its independence 
and unbroken history through many political changes, including the 
Reformation and the revolt against Spain by which Holland was lost 
to the Roman Catholic Church for two centuries. 

The Diocese of Utrecht was organized late in the seventh cen- 
tury by Willibrord of Northumbria, who was consecrated its first 
Bishop in 696. It lies between the Rhine and the Zuider Zee, and 
was subordinate to the See of Cologne. The Bishop of Utrecht was a 
temporal ruler for more than eight hundred years. In the tenth 
century Bishop Balderic successfully defended his province against 
the Northmen. He then received, from the Emperor Otto I, an addi- 
tion to his territory and the right to coin money. But in 1527 Bishop 
Henry of Bavaria sold his temporal rights to the Emperor Charles V. 
The See of Utrecht was made an Archbishopric in 1559. In the re- 
volt against Spain the Archbishop signed the Union of Utrecht. 
And the Diocese and Chapter maintained the Episcopal succession, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Protestant Government of 
Holland; and continued to elect its own Bishop in opposition to the 
growing claims of the Papacy to appoint the same. 
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Archbishop Codde died in 1710; and Rome deferred the conse- 
cration of a successor. But in France the Jesuits had won their cen- 
tury long conflict with the Jansenists. In his old age Louis XIV ex- 
pelled the Jansenists from his kingdom to satisfy both Jesuits and 
Pope. Then Spain drove them from Belgium. They were welcomed 
to Utrecht; and Bishop Varlet renewed the succession, which has con- 
tinued unbroken to the present. 

In 1742 the Diocese of Haarlem was organized, and in 1757 that 
of Deventer, and both became part of the Province of Utrecht. 

In 1870 the Vatican Council approved the Decree of Papal 
Infallibility, though one hundred and fifty Bishops had opposed the 
doctrine, and finally withdrew from the Council. On their return 
home the opposing Bishops yielded to political influence and the plea 
for the Church’s welfare. 

But this was not the case with many of the clergy and scholars 
in Germany, where the Universities were free from ecclesiastical 
control. Munich, Bonn, and Cologne became centers of great unrest. 
After the meeting of two Congresses, that were attended by more than 
five hundred scholars and clergy, including representatives from the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, the Church of England, and the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of America, the German Old Catholic 
Church was organized, and Dr. Joseph Hubert Reinkens was conse- 
crated by the Bishops of Holland. 

The movement spread into Switzerland. Dr. Herzog was conse- 
crated Bishop of the Christian Catholic Church of Switzerland. 

In 1880 Bishop Herzog attended the General Convention that 
met in St. George’s Church, New York City. He was received with 
enthusiasm, and took part in its services. He celebrated the Holy 
Communion in St. Paul’s Chapel for a large German congregation. 
He always considered that he was in communion with the American 
Episcopal Church; and on more than one occasion he ordained priests 
for work amongst foreign-born members of the Episcopal Church. 

There are many national branches of the Old Catholic Church. 
The first is Utrecht with its companion dioceses of Haarlem and 
Deventer. It calls itself The Old Roman Catholic Church of Hol- 
land. There is now a modern Roman Catholic Church in Holland 
that has been organized more recently. 

The second national branch of the Old Catholic Churches is 
that of Germany. They use the title Old Catholic Church. The 
Bishop of Bonn is the Presiding officer; and the Cathedral and Uni- 
versity of Bonn are his headquarters. 

Since the World War the Austrian branch has been allowed to 
complete its autonomous organization. 
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The third national branch to be organized was that of Switzer- 
land. Its title is: The Christian Catholic Church of Switzerland. 
Its Bishop lives at Bern, and the beautiful old Cathedral is his head- 
quarters. 

The fourth branch is the National Catholic Church of America 
and Poland. The movement to organize the Polish people in America 
began nearly simultaneously in Chicago and Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
about 1898. In 1901 Bishop Kozlowski of Chicago presented a pro- 
posal to the House of Bishops, sitting in San Francisco, that he and 
his people should be recognized as in communion with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, under the terms of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral, and any other conditions that the House of Bishops or Gen- 
eral Convention might require. The proposal was referred to a com- 
mittee of the House of Bishops. The committee met with Bishop 
Kozlowski and some of his clergy in Boston during the General Con- 
vention of 1904. Before final action could be taken Bishop Kozlowski. 
died. Since that time Bishop Hodur of Scranton has been the recog- 
nized head of the Polish National Catholic Church in America. 

The American branch now has five Bishops, one hundred priests, 
and 200,000 members. In Poland the movement has had many 
adversities. The Mariavitans, that at one time were credited with 
500,000 members, has become a distraught sect. Politics and di- 
visions have kept the other congregations from completing a national 
organization. 

Czechoslovakia and Austria each have national organizations. 

These are all in communion with Utrecht, which is the recognized 
criterion for validity amongst the Old Catholic Churches. 

Two minor movements in America and England have confused 
many. In 1883 church services were begun, at their request, amongst 
the French-speaking Belgians of Door County, Wisconsin, by the 
Rt. Rev. John Henry Hobart Brown. With the approval of the 
Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. John Williams of Connecticut, Mr. 
Rene Villatte was sent to Switzerland to be ordained by Bishop Herzog. 
On his return he carried on successful missionary work for four years. 
The three congregations then organized have continued loyal to the 
church, and one or two more have been added. 

After the death of Bishop Brown the Diocese of Fond du Lac 
was without a Bishop for a year. During that time Father Villatte 
sought consecration that he might be the Old Catholic Bishop in 
America. But the Archbishop of Utrecht and Archbishop Tikon, 
who was then living in San Francisco and to whom Father Villatte 
applied, refused to consecrate him. He then went to Ceylon, where 
a separated Orthodox Bishop seems to have consecrated him for 
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North America. The validity of such a consecration is open to ques- 
tion, and even more may his individual acts in ordaining and conse- 
crating others be questioned. For a time the name Old Catholic 
was used by this group, but later they incorporated in Illinois under 
the name American Catholic. 

A similar movement started in England in 1908. A group of 
Irish Roman Catholic priests revolted against Cardinal Vaughn and 
his disciplinary rulings. Father Matthews withdrew into lay-com- 
munion and married. Father O’Halleran had a congregation that 
continued to support him in his independent attitude. He per- 
suaded Matthews that his congregation had elected Matthews to be 
their Bishop. With that assurance Father Matthews went to Utrecht, 
and after two visits, he secured consecration from the Archbishop. 
Later the Archbishop repudiated the consecration, as having been 
obtained by misrepresentations. On his return to England Father 
O’Halleran and his congregation withdrew from him. But he or- 
dained and consecrated a number. 

Some of this connection are now in America. They use the name 
Old Catholic and Liberal Catholic. They are not in communion 
with Utrecht or any other branch of Catholic Christendom. 


On July 2, 1931, there was a meeting of representatives of the 
Old Catholic Churches and the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion at Bonn. It was promoted by the Lambeth Conference 
of 1930. 


As a result of that Conference the agreements were as follows: 

1. Each Communion recognizes the catholicity and independence 
of the other, and maintains its own. 

2. Each Communion agrees to admit members of the other Com- 
munion to participate in the Sacraments. 

3. Intercommunion does not require from either Communion 
the acceptance of all doctrinal opinions, sacramental devotion, or 
liturgical practice, characteristic of the other, but implies that each 
believes the other to hold all the essentials of the Christian Faith. 

In January, 1932, the Convocation of Canterbury approved the 
agreements reached by the Conference at Bonn. The following 
resolution was carried unanimously, on motion of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, seconded by the Bishop of Oxford, and after addresses 
of approval by the Bishops of London, Chichester, Norwich, and Lin- 
coln, and the Archbishop of Canterbury: ‘‘This House agrees to the 
establishment of intercommunion between the Church of England 
and the Old Catholics on these terms.” 

Later the same resolution was passed by the Convocation of 
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York; and again by the Synod of Bishops of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland. 

The Bishop of Brechin received the following from the Archbishop 
of Utrecht (being a translation of his Latin letter) :-— 


“For the letter of 30th. November of this year (1932), 
in which you have made known that the Synod of Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland has, with unanimous 
agreement, approved the resolution of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York concerning Intercommunion of the 
Anglican and Old Catholic Churches, we offer you great 
thanks. Concerning this act we rejoice with you, praying 
that more abundantly may be fulfilled the word of the 
Saviour of the world: ‘there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.’ ” 


The Old Catholic Churches have been a subject for frequent 
and serious consideration by the General Convention ever since 1874. © 
(See Journals.) 

Leaders of every school of thought in the Church have endorsed 
the movement. Its reenforcement of the position of the Anglican 
Communion has been evident to all. The Church of England has 
now at last surrendered her insularity. She recognizes that the prin- 
ciples that guided her reformation have an international appeal. 
The American Church has special reasons to be interested in the Old 
Catholic Churches; first because of the cosmopolitan character of 
America, and second because the Polish National Catholic Church 
has grown to importance in our midst; some of her leaders having 
been educated in our seminaries. No doubt the next session of the 
General Convention will give the subject special consideration. The 
latest statistics available are as follows:—Bishops in Europe and 
America, 20; Other Clergy, about 800; Communicants, about 300,000. 
Her organization is quite complete from the International Congress 
to the Provincial and Diocesan Synods. 

The laity are well organized in Parochial and Diocesan chapters 
for welfare, educational, and missionary purposes. There are many 
institutions under their care. 
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CANONS OF THE DIOCESE OF CONNECTICUT. 1790 
(From the Jarvis Papers) 


“to prepare Canons for the internal government of the Church 

in Connecticut.” When the committee reported the following 
Canons it was ordered ‘that the Canons reported be revised and com- 
pleted by the Bishop and College of Doctors.’’* 


[° the year 1790 the diocese of Connecticut appointed a committee 


CANONS 


1 


There shall be annually a Meeting of the parishioners of the 
Church in easter week, if convenient on the Monday or Tuesday 
of said week—at which yearly Meeting the church wardens and 
Vestrymen, or Assistants shall be chosen by the Minister or Rector 
of the church and the Parishioners. If the Parishioners are divided 
in their choice, and the division be so equal as to require it, the Rector 
or Minister shall have two votes in order to decide the choice. 


2ND 


In every church, it shall be considered as the duty of the Wardens 
to provide, whenever wanted, a Bible and Book of Common Prayer 
as set forth and authorized by the general convention for the use of the 
Church; and also a decent surplice, at the expence of the Parishioners. 


3RD 


As the business of a parish Clerk is to serve as a prompter to the 
congregation in the performance of their part in divine Service, it 
properly belongs to the Minister or Rector to choose, or appoint 
him. When a new Clerk is so chosen the Minister or Rector shall 
signify the same to the Parishioners the Sunday next following the 


*A “College of Doctors” was created in Connecticut about 1790 to act as the Bishop’s 
Council of Advice in emergencies. The first four members were Abraham Jarvis, 
Richard Mansfield, Bela Hubbard and Ebenezer Dibblee. This body appears to have 
been superseded by the appointment of a Standing Committee of five demnen on Octo- 
ber fifth, 1791, as then required by the Canons of the General Convention. 
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Appointment, and the said Clerk shall be known to the Minister or 
Rector to be 20 years of age at the least, of good moral Character, 
and known to be sufficient for reading & writing, & if it may be, 
for singing. 

4TH 


As churches are built for the solemn worship of God, & devoted 
to him for the administration of his Word & holy Sacraments, it is 
the duty of the wardens & their Assistants the Vestrymen, not to 
allow it to be used for any secular political purpose: for the holding 
Town Meetings, civil courts, or for any other business than such 
as concerns the affairs of the church & the interests of Religion. 


5 


According to primitive example founded on divine direction 
the church hath at all times required that the clergy wear appropriate — 
Garments, & badges of their office as prescribed & injoined by ec- 
clesiastical Authority. It is therefore hereby required that every 
Deacon, previous to his obtaining from the Bishop a licence to officiate, 
shall provide himself with the accustomed sacerdotal Habits con- 
sisting of Gown & Cassock, ; and it shall be the duty of every 
Clergyman of this church, to be clothed with their Habits, whenever 
they perform divine Service, or any of the offices of the church, unless 
sufficient & approved reasons occur to prevent it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Joun Kesie. By Lord Irwin, K. G. A. R. 
Mowbray & Co. Morehouse Publishing Co. $1.75. 


COMPACT, well written small biography of John Keble, whose 

famous Assize sermon brought to birth the Oxford Movement. 

After a sketch of his early years, there is an admirable chapter on the 

Poet and another on the Parish Priest. In view of the centennial 
year the re-publication of this volume is very timely. 


ADVENTURES FOR Gop. A History of St. George’s 


Episcopal Church, Hempstead, Long Island. By 
John Sylvanus Haight. Privately published. New 
York. 1932. 


EMPSTEAD was first settled by migration from the town of 
Hemel-Hempstead, England. The settlers were Puritans who 
had forsaken their mother church. The first services of the Church of 
England were begun in 1696 by young William Vesey who, after his 
ordination became the first settled rector of Trinity Church, in the 
City of New York. In 1702 the Rev. John Thomas was sent as a 
missionary by the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and in the same year Hempstead was visited by 
George Keith, the erst-while Quaker. Among the later ministers 
was Samuel Seabury, whose son, the future bishop, grew up in the 
old rectory. This book, written by the present rector of the parish, 
departs from conventional lines. The history is treated as a series 
of adventures. Nothing of importance is omitted and the volume is 
unusually well illustrated. It includes a Registry of Marriages from 
1725 to 1813, and of Baptisms from 1725 to 1791. An index would 
have been an invaluable addition. There is one error. It is stated 
that young Samuel Seabury served as a catechist at Huntington, 
Long Island, in 1548. This is an obvious misprint for 1748. 
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THe Vestry Book oF PETSWORTH PARISH, 
GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1677-1793. 
Transcribed, Annotated and Indexed by C. G. 
Chamberlayne. Published by the Library Board. 
Richmond: Division of Purchase and Printing. 
1933. Pp. 429. 


TUDENTS of social and religious conditions in the Colony of Vir- 
ginia are greatly indebted to the patient and accurate research of 
Dr. Churchill Gibson Chamberlayne and to the Library Board for 
making that research available to all who are interested in early 
American history. This is the fifth Vestry Book for which Dr. Cham- 
berlayne is responsible, three of which were published at his own 
expense. These Vestry Books are invaluable as source material, for 
they mirror not only the development of the Church of England in. 
Virginia, but also the work of the Vestries in the administration of 
the relief of the poor and the exercise of discipline. The history of 
Petsworth parish can be traced back to 1666 with the possibility of 
its establishment ten years earlier. The records of the Vestry, in 
this manuscript, begin January 23rd, 1677, and continue unbrokenly 
till July 11, 1793. Thomas Vicaris was the first minister at a salary 
of 12000 pounds of tobacco. He appears to have been on probation 
and to have been engaged for limited periods, for the record of 1679 
orders that he be continued and exercise his ministerial function 
“until ye next Shipping, on likeing, & hopes of his future amendment, 
he Declaring his willingness then to leave the place, if not approved 
of by the p™", and Vestrye.” In 1704 “Y® Reverend M™ Emanuell 
Jones” according to English custom, read himself in by declaring 
his adherence to the Thirty-nine Articles and the following declara- 
tion: “In these words I Emanuell Jones rector of Pettso Do declare 
y’ it is not Lawfull upon any pretence whatsoever to take armes 
against y® Queen & that I Do abhor y® trayterous Position of taking 
armes by her authority against her person or against those y‘ are 
Commisionated by her & y‘ I will Conforme to y® Liturgy of y® Church 
of England as it is now established to w® do we Subscribe our names.” 
. . . The Vestrymen were required to take the oath of allegiance 
to the reigning monarch, together with the following: 


“T., A. B., Do Swear that I doe from my heart abhore, 
Detest and abjure as Impious and hereticall that Damnable 
Doctrine and Position that Princes Excommunicated or de- 
prived by ye Pope or any authority of the See of Roome, may 
be deposed or Murdered by there Subjects or any other what- 
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soever, and I doe declare that noe forreign Prince, Person, 
prelate State or Potentate hath or ought to have any Juris- 
diction power Superiority preeminence or Authority Ec- 
clesiastical or Spirituall within this Realme.”’ 


They were likewise required to sign the following declaration: 


“‘Wee whose names are under written doe hear (_ ) 
testify and declare that wee doe not believe yt there is any 
Transubstantiation of the Elements of bread and wine in y® 
Sacrament of y® lords Supper at or after the Consecration 
thereof by any person whatsoever.” 


In addition to all this Petsworth formulated its own oath of a 
Vestryman, reading, “‘you shall Sware that as a vestryman of petsoe 
parish you will act & doe in all things relateing to that offis justly & 
truly to y® best of yo" judgm'‘.” The detailed expenditures of the 
Vestry are full of interest including as they do not only payments for 
the ministers and maintenance of the services, but also for the care of 
the poor. The abiding value of this book is enhanced by the in- 
clusion of a most valuable Map showing the bounds of adjacent 
parishes. Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, the capable State Librarian, holds 
out the hope that other Vestry Books may be published. We cor- 
dially endorse that hope. Let the State of Virginia continue the 
good work. 


E. CLOwEs CHORLEY. 


Asia? A Stupy OF THREE LEADERS. 
By Kenneth Saunders, Litt. D., New York. The 
Macmillan Company. 1933. 


E genesis of this book is the conviction that “it is high time the 

Western world took more trouble to understand Asia.’”’ As an 
aid to that understanding, Dr. Saunders has written this most pene- 
trating and illuminating volume which is worthy of the careful study 
of all those who seek an intelligent estimate of the great intellectual 
and spiritual as well as economic movements which are transforming 
life in India, Japan and China. The medium through which this 
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study is made is an analysis of the life and teaching of Gandhi in 
India; Hu Shih in China, and Kagawa in Japan. Much new light is 
shed upon these three men and what they are trying to accomplish. 
They are the children of the characteristic cultures of their own 
ancient civilization, but each also has a profound sense of the con- 
tribution which western life and thought is in a position to make to 
the East. Gandhi is described by Dr. Saunders as “‘a blend of the 
Western ideal of active social and political life with the Indian ideal 
of detachment and other-worldliness.’” Hu Shih is a Confucian who 
is seeking to incorporate “the religion of democracy”’ with Confucian 
thought. Kagawa is at once a Christian and a Socialist who has 
learned equally from Buddha and Confucius. And all three are pro- 
foundly impressed by the Sermon on the Mount as interpreted by 
Tolstoi. There is close kinship between Gandhi and Kagawa, both 
of whom teach that only by suffering and sacrifice can Asia be set | 
free. On the other hand, Hu Shih regards religion as an “opiate” 
and believes that the way of salvation for China lies in science and 
democracy. As the author states, this book is not written for scholars, 
but for ordinary people. It is admirably done. 


Our Heritace. By the Rt. Rev. Frank W. 
Creighton, S. T. D., Suffragan Bishop of Long 
Island, Bishop in Charge of Mexico. The Book 
Store, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


N this excellently printed volume Bishop Creighton has sketched 

in interesting fashion the story of the Domestic missionary work 

of the Church in its manifold departments. It will prove a helpful 

guide for study groups as well as for general reading. Bishop 

Creighton writes out of the large experience gained as secretary of 

Domestic missions and has here provided a needed supplement to 
Bishop Burleson’s Conquest of the Continent. 
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THE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
IN VIRGINIA AND THE REVOLUTION. By G. 
MacLaren Brydon, D, D., Historiographer of the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


HE original articles comprising this publication appeared from 
time to time in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
and have now been bound together for convenience of reference. It 
is the first complete record of the kind which has ever been made. 
In all, 122 clergymen living in Virginia have been listed by Dr. Brydon, 
44 of whom were native Americans. Dr. Brydon brings out the sig- 
nificant fact that of the total number of 122 clergy resident in Virginia 
in the period of the Revolution, only 13 were known to be tories. 
There are biographical sketches of the clergy in alphabetical order. 
It is a valuable and excellent piece of work and worthy of wide cir- 
culation. 
E, CHORLEY. 
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THE 
EPISCOPAL 


THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 

Close affiliation with the 
various de ents of the Uni- 
versity— Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, ete.—offer- 
ing opportunities for study in 
such allied fields as eee: 
psychology, hi 


education, etc., and for ‘pout 
theologi wor 
to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained 
from the Dean. 


Surplices, Cassocks 
ETC. 


174 Madison Ave. 
(Suite 702-3-4 
Bet. 33d on 


Gorham’s Christmas 
Cards 


Secured from every where the 
esi, are or the 
Domestic. Re- 
os and secular. Prices from 3c 
ars. on 

Prompt attention given to mail orders. 
Postage extra. 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 


18 West 45th Street, New York 


RRANGEMENTS have been made to 

A bind the second year’s numbers in a 

volume at a cost of $1.40, including 

return postage. Those who wish this done 
will kindly send their copies to 


RICHMOND PRESS, INC. 


GOVERNOR AND ROSS STREETS, 
RICHMOND, VA., 


with remittance 


FOR THE 
CLERGY AND 
CHOIR 
Embroideries, 
Materials 
Yard 
J. M. HALL, INC. 
Streets) 
New York 
— 


...... does not affect the 
financial condition of those 
who enjoy the benefits of 
an annuity, which may be 
arranged to fit the needs 
of an individual or a group 
of individuals. 


Annuities are of particu- 
lar advantage to persons . 
of mature years who wish 
to be free from the worries 
occasioned by an irregular 

_ income derived from an in- 
vestment in bonds or stocks 
and for those with- 
out dependents, too much 
cannot be said for this ar- 
rangement offinances. For 
full information, address 


The Church Life Insurance 
Corporation 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund 


